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the line D, and every one would recognize that there was
a diurnal range. But then turn to curve B. Here the
diurnal variation is so small that it can only deflect, but
not reverse, the general line D, and thus we get the
apparently impossible result that the thermometer may
fall all day, and yet that there may be a very distinct
diurnal maximum and minimum, which only modify the
rate of fall of the general sweep of the curve. Now, this
is exactly what happened on December 9,1874, at Stony-
hurst, as shown in our meteogram (Fig. 28). There the
thermometer fell all day, but by joining mentally the
points where the trace cuts the first and second midnights
of that day, we see at once that there is a diurnal maximum,
about 3 p.m. in the general sweep of the curve. In this
case the curve is so irregular that, though we can detect
the fact of a diurnal maximum, we cannot measure the
amount even approximately. When, however, the- trace
is more regular, it is obvious that from a curve like E we
could infer D, and the maximum and minimum diurnal
values of E by a method exactly similar to that which we
employed to find A from B. In fact, given B, o, and D,
we can draw E and F; while, given E and F, we can
separate them into a general line D and diurnal variations
B and 0 respectively.

If the line of general level is so irregular that it
cannot be represented by a straight line for twenty-four
consecutive hours, then we can no longer separate the
general and diurnal changes, for we are unable to draw
the general level, which is then a curved line.

We have taken our illustration from temperature-
curves, as their diurnal changes are the simplest and most
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